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ABSTRACT 

A reprint of a 1975 article on multi-sensory 
exercises for communicative second language learning is presented. 
The article begins by noting that the use of drills as a language 
leamina and practice technique had been lost in the trend toward 
communicative language teaching r but that drills c:in provide a means 
of gaining functional control of linguistic units. Attempts to 
replace superficial drills with drills for communicative intent are 
outlined, and the Audio-Motor Unit, a strategy with a unique 
combination ot elements, is described. The unit involves a series of 
commands on a central theme, presented orally and acted out by the 
teacher for students to listen to and observe. Later, students are 
asked to join the motor activity as commands are repeated, 
capitalizing on the combined learning effects of sound, sight, and 
physical movement. The commands can then be used as a basis for 
extensive oral pattern practice of new or review material. The method 
both is effective and holds student attention. It is also possible to 
extend its use by adding writing activities or other remforcers such 
as touch, taste, and smell. Examples of classroom interactions are 
given in several languages. (KSE) 
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During the I950's and 60's drills as a leamk^ and practice 
technique dominated tfie language scene. The OMicepl fit into 
the philosophy of the time whit^ stressed fomwtion of new and 
automatic language habits. The present decade brought a new 
empha^. Tired of tedious r^>etWons, st^ftulww, and 
tran^ormatlons which were made without thought for tne 
messages behind them, the profession underscored the 
jmportarK» of meaningfutness-a quality which is realized when 
learners feel they are really communicating something of value to 
them. 

The idea of practicing with drills has been almost lost in this 
new communication trend. The prwent direction is to let tfie 
learner say what is meaningful to him-a powerhil motivational 
force, but a rather quixotic dream when not tempered with the 
reafity of laying a foundmion of basic structural competence. 
There is no easy way to learn foreign languages. A «udent 
either comes to grips with learning siructural and syrttactic 
elements or he do^ not learn to communicate, unless he is to 
be content with a Tarzan-type system CMe Tanran, you Jane"). 

What can realistically be expected of a student left to his 
own devices for language practice? Chances are he will be hard 
pressed to come up with ways to use what tie has studied 
cognltively. He needs help, and he looks to the instructor to 
provide some context for going beyond the analysis stage of 
language learning. What kind of context must it be? Certainly it 
cannot replicate that of the artificial and boredom-producing drills 
of the fifties and sixties. Sofnehow ft must be meaningful and 
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communicative and at the same time be structured sufficiently to 
give practice toward functional command of basic grammatical 
components. 

I shall pursue this qu st In this paper, first by presenting a 
tHief review of the communicative ^atus of driOs, and second by 
sharing a technique which may hold the promise cf bringing drill 
activity closer to communication than perhaps It wer has been. 

My first step is to make a plea for moderation. It is tempting 
to give ourselves to wery new idea or trend that comes along, 
our enthusia^ic support of which often causes us to deny or at 
least to forget the wisdom gained from accumulsfted learning of 
the past Applying the concept of moderation to practicing the 
foreign language in the classroom, I suggest we hold up the 
caution sign to those who, in their zeai for aMronunic^kMi, wouW 
have us alienate ourselv^ from anything remlnfcw^nt of drill 
practice. We rightly confess the limitations of the drill era of past 
decades, but likewise we can attnljute to it certain strengths. 

Although drills are characteristically mechanical in nature 
and have suffered extensive abuse, they provide a means of 
gaining functional control oS linguistic units which othenftfise might 
not be acquired. Illu^raiive of this point are the repetition drill 
and the substitution drill The former Is often done In 
pronunciation practice aimed at refininjg production of certain 
sounds. Emphasis here is on articulmton, and no pretense is 
made to hide rts mechanical nature. The substitution drill can be 
carried out wtth mroctural or lexical changes to devetop automatic 
use of linguistic units in varied contexts. Although some teachers 
undoubtedly use this type of drill on a purely mechanical level, 
probalJly most recognize its potentially damaging effect on 
student interest, -^nd in one way or another, attempt to get 
students to think about what they are saying during the exercise, 
"mis is done easily with nouns. Wilkins^ points out how in the 
stimulus-Tm looking for the watch.*-the noun can be cued with 
a picture or, tjetter yet. with the object itself. Teachers with a 
good understanding of 'audiolingualism* enhanced their drill worit 
with this kind of visual impact. They likewise brought in 
meaningfulness with other elements too, for one need not stop 
with nouns but can deal meaningfully with vertjs as well. It is 
true that verbs are often of an abstract nature (for example, hope, 
feel, want) whose meaning is hard to define thorough visual aids. 
When no other recourse exists on such items, a rapkj-fire 
translatton may prove of value. But in many situations (for 
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example, "I'm looking for the watch.*) students' memoiy on the 
mealing of the verb can be jogged through drammizatlon. if the 
Instructor can cope with a certain amount of clownish behavior 
without feeling foolish in front of hte students. 

Pn^e^kmal ttterature has its recommendalif^ and 
descriptions of drills which are supposed to make iar^uage 
prsK^tice more meaningful and hence more palat^}|e to students. 
Many of the attempts, however, tend to share a common ferture 
of supeiticiality of intent, for it is obvious that as they are 
conducted, the instructor is not restfly interested in the responses 
for the sake of their message, but rather for language practice 
itself. Such a tendency often seen in question answer practice; 
for example, 'Are you coW?" or 'Do you like to go to the beach?" 
Although such questions conceivably could arise out of situations 
which elicit sincere concern on the part of the Instnjctor toward 
the siiKJeni s state of feelings, they are gener^ly intended for 
mere practice of i^ucturai forms. We can ^pect the student to 
be rather bored with the whole activity because, as Rivers says, 
he . . is not ccwnmunicfittlng anything tha is of real Import to 
him nor receiving any genuine message."^ 

A drill which comes 8ome«^ cl(»er to reality one called 
the communication dri ll. ^ Here, axording to Paulston. The 
student has free choice of answer, and itm criterion of selection 
here is his own opinion of the real worid-whatever he wants to 
say." The question "VWiat dW you have for breakfast?' for 
example, although likely to elicit a reply about food, still gives the 
learner a cfioice of foods, but furthermore allows the possibility 
(rf an answer like 'I overslept and skipped bresMast so i wouMnt 
miss the bus.' Students must be instructed to answer tnjthfully 
to make this kind of drill successful. It is obvk>usly a drill for 
more advanced sUidents. 

Another attempt toward communtaation with drill is made by 
Palmer, in which a hypothetical situation is established for student 
response. He sugge^. for example, that students t)e presented 
with the following stimulus: 'Karen, if you and Susan came to 
class at 8 am. and it was winter and the room was dark at 8 
a.m.. what woukJ you tell Susan?'* Although this drill may have 
merit with foreign studerrts learning English and pertiaps with 
learners of some other languages, it unfortunately has 
shortcomings with a languaoe like Spanish. In eliciting the 
answer-'l would tell Susan to turn on the tighr-lt is limited for 
use with advanced students having studied the conditional tense 
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and the past subjivKtiva BiA more serimjs is that, Oke so msffiy 
o&wr drill s^roaches intended for meanbigM jxactice, it has no 
tHiili-in imficatofs to ^ure that students wiA understand the 
meaning of the vartous language etemenis contained in the 
stiimih^ The Idea of understam^ the stbnuius is a mo^ 
Importam point, fbr no «udent can proceed with the probteni to 
be practiced when he confused over the etements of the very 
fNrst sti^. 

We are faced, therefore, with the t^ of flndto^ a type of 
drin which applies to any level of a language and which at the 
same time stimulettes and maintains stuctent interest as wen as 
makes the meaning cS tha unite being driSed crystal clear. A 
strate^ be^ed to provide the foundation for a drfll with th^ 
unk?ue combination of elements is the Audio-Motor Unlt-a 
technique des^pr*^ for devetop^ ttetening 

comprehension' and f^er extended successfully to the teaching 
of culture.* Further use of the Audio-Motor Unit « the University 
of Georgia h€© shown its promise as an impoitant means for 
conductif^ mean^tgM <<r>tl. 

The Audio^otor Unit basicaHy involves a series of 
commands on a central theme whteh is preserved orally and 
acted out by the teacfier fbr ^udents to Mm) to and ot>serve. 
Later, students are ^ed to ^n In tfw motor activ^ as they hear 
the commands. These steps capit^ize on the combined effect of 
learning throu^ sound, s^ and physical movement. To give 
an members of this multi-language audience an opportunity to see 
the pedagogical possibilities of this technique, I shall give a 
number of commands In an im^nary language and act them 
out. I shall ask you to ^sociate the oral utterances with the 
motor activity toward the end of being able to respond physically 
yourself vttwn ycMi f^r the cues. 

kufasa munaki (Raise your arms.) 

kifoka zani (Extend them sidewards.) 

kifoka nd (Extend them backwards.) 

kifoka su (Extend them fonvard.) 

petu manafa (Move your finger.) 

kumana munaki (Lower your arms.) 
Now listen and obsewe agaia (Above repeated.) Now join with 
me in the acttons thte third time as you hear the commands. 
(Above repeated.) To test what you have learned, now obey a 
fourth repetitkHi of the commands wltlK>ut my model movements 
for imitatbn. 
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As you can see, comprehansion of the strange sounds of a 
new language qufckly takes f^ace. because the meanings befiind 
the sounds are obvious through motor response. The 
con^n^kni cS sound mvi mcAor acXMlt^ )»em$ to facititate 
teaming. A caution In using this strategy, which I am sure you 
have recogrtized through partidpatton In the exerctee, is to mix up 
the commands In subsequent practfc© sessions; otherwise, 
students tend to memorize the sequence of actions without 
regard for the sounds, which action is of course alien to our 
purpose. 

Recognizing the possibility that the sample unit shown may 
be held by some to be too Wzane or infantile for use with their 
particular level of students. I «ill your attentfon to the fact that 
unite can t>e des^ft^ on any number erf ^emes. many of which 
fit in nicely wfth the ci£»sro(yn «tyironment. For example: 
English Spanish 

Pfck up the book. Co^ et fibro. 

Wipe off the cover. Umpia la tapa. 

Open the book. Abr© el Ilbro. 

Put your finger on Pon el dedo en la 

the page. pdgina 

Put It at the top of Ponlo aniba en la 

tfw page p^ina 

At the bottom of the Al pie de la pdgina. 

page. 

Go to the front of Anda al principio del 

tfie book. libro. 

Go to the back of Anda al final del 

the book. iibro. 

Go to the middle of Anda al medio del 

itw t}Ook. Hbro. 

Slam it shut. Cidrralo de golpe. 

So far we have deatt only with listening comfwhenston. A 
logical continualton is to use the Audio-Motor Unit as afoundation 
fw speaking activity. Any one of ttie commancte can serve as a 
base for extensive pattern practice either In terms of new teaming 
or review. When the Instructor utters and then acts out "Ptek up 
the booH,* for atampte, fie can provlcte speaking practice with 
both sut^ect and verb form changes as illustrated tfnoi^ the 
foitewing: 
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Instructor. Pick up the book, John, 

Wh^ are you ctoing? 
John: I'm picking up th8 book. 

Instructor: What is John doing, Mary? 
fA8F/: He's pkJking up the book. 

Instructor: I'm f^lng up the book, too. 

Wha are you and I doing, John? 
John: We're picking up the books. 

Instructor: Pick up the books, John and Maiy. 

What are they doing, Joe? 
Joe: They're ptek^ng up the books. 



What has t^n dtwie so far to pull out a command 
teamed In its Audio-Motor Unit context and to add a fourth 
reinforcing element-speaking-to the already experienced 
modalities of sight, sound and motor activity. A highly 
communteatlve drill is ^aWished through the Instructor's 
questions fonowwl by student understanding of the element being 
practiced fto otek up) through nKrtw responses. 

Without straining communication, the same questions can 
also be asked in the context of other tenses and modes, If we 
were dealing with Spanish, for example, we would find it 
appropriate to practice the following tenses: present (cojo). 
present progressive festov coaiendo) . past progressive (estaba 
cogiendo) . tmpeftect (cogia). preterite (ccfiD, present perfect (Tw 
cogido), and past perfect (h^lacogid^. Even future tense can 
be practiced when the fofiowing kind of cue is given: Tomon-ow 
you'll pick up the book, John. Show me and tell me what you'll 
do tomorrow." Speaking practice in the Imperative mode can also 
be provided (for example, 'Joha tell Mary to pick up the book*). 

Of course, coitain «ock questions with their appropriate verb 
forms (for example, mat are you doing?,' "What did you 
do?.'etc.) will have to be memorized first. But once these are 
learned, a whole new area of communicatton activity is opened 
up. 

So far, a considerable amount of interesting practice has 
been done with one verb only. Other forms can also be 
extracted from the commands and practfced within their motor 
contexts. "Wipe off the book.' "Put your finger on the top of the 
page.* "Go to the back of the book,' etc. provide even further 
structural and syntactic practice. 

Situation is limited only to the extent of the instructor's 
imagination in designing Audio-Motor Units around which drills are 
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built. Commamls requiring students to respond physically and 
then to talk alwut the response can produce hlg^ interesting 
and even hilarious sttumions which, of course, not only provide 
talk with understandir^ but whteh also hold the attention of the 
entire class, 

This approach to language practice is not enth-ely now. 
Drills presented by means of sequential situations were 
recommended by Gouin^ m the nineteenth cwtufy as wellie by 
Jespersen® back in 1904. In more recent times. Oiler and 
Ot»«cht^ corKlucted an experiment on whsrt they termed 
•biformational sequence* which supported learning through a 
sequential situation approach. Schumann^" likewise aigued for 
its as he ctescribed the "SittMional Reinforcemenr technique 
of the In^itute df Modem L»^uages in Washington, D.C. 
Paralleling the Audio-motor Unit kfja in many respects. 
•Sttuational Relnforcemenf has grown Into a method for which 
materials are being produced commercially.^* Like other drills, 
however, it contrasts significantly in its assumption that students 
will understand the stimulus (for example, 'Juan, do you have any 
change?")" on the t^MJis of previews learning. TTie Audk>-Motor 
based drill, on the other hand, ensures meaning as It combines 
an oral command with physical action on the part of the teacher 
for all to see and then to be reinforced by motor resjK>nse. A 
limitation, of course, is that it can only vflth verbs whose 
meaning can be acted out. There are hundreds of verbs, 
however, that fall into this category and which furthermore can be 
learned in a variety of structural contexts. The Audio Motor ba^ 
drill, then, holds promise for a great deal of effective practice in 
the classroom. 

Up to now I have di^ussed meaningful drill practice in the 
context of hearing, seeing, motor response and speaking. A fifth 
reinforcing agent-writing -might also be added, but It would 
present some problems for the ^udents in its irregularities in 
orthography. Other reinforces may be more practicaL The 
senses of touch, taste. «)und and smell, for example, ^em to 
present a means of extending even further the idea of multi- 
sensory exercises. Consider the following English-Spanish Audio- 
Motor Unit. 

Pick up the tKrttle of wine. 
Coge la t>otella de vino. 
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Run your fir>gers over the bonte. 
ia& dedos por ia tx>teli& 

It's siwxah. 
Es lisa. 

Touch the neck of the bcwie 
Toca el p(CO de la botella 

Touch the fat pan, 
Tcca la parte de abajo. 

Touch the cork. It s dry, isn't it? 
Toca el corcho, Estd seco. iverdad? 

Squeeze tt. It s s{X>ngy. 
Apri^alo. Parece ^ponjoso. 

"ftirow It up In the air. 
TIralo al aire. 

It's light. 
Es liviana 

Smell the wine. 
Huele el vino. 

Take out your handkerchief. 
Saca tu panueto. 

Pour a little wine on it. 
Mqa el pafiuelo con el vino. 

Feel the wet part. 
Toca la parte mojada 

Pk;k up a glass and the txittle. 
Coge un vaso y la botella. 

Clink the bottle and the glass. 
Suena la botella con ef vaso. 
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Listen to the clink. 
Escucha et sontdo. 

PcHir a tittie wine. 
SWete un vaso de vino. 

Taste it, 
Pru6t>a!o. 

How sour! Make a face. 
iQu6 agrio! Haz una mueca 

Pounti the t}Ottte against the tat>ie 
Golpea ia bolefia contra la mesa. 

Listen to the toud sound. 
Escucha ei sonido que hace. 
Es alto, ^verdad? 

Pound the bottle against your hand. 
Golpea la t»tella contra ta mano. 

Listen to the thud. 
Escucha el sonido que hace. 
Es bajo. iverdad? 

A quick analysis of this unit shows its construction to be centered 
around four additional sensory perceptions: (1) touch (for 
example, "Run your fingers over the bottle. It's smo<«h.*); (2) 
ta^e (for example, Taste it. It s sour.*); (3) sound (for exampie. 
•Listen to the clink."); and. (4) smeM (for example, •Smell the 
wine.*). Accompanying the already built-in reinforcers <rf the basic 
Audio-Motor Untt (hearing, seeing and motor activity), the 
additional senses of touch, taste, sound and smeH all combine 
to create a practice exercise replete with meanin^lness. 
Insertion of speaking practice extends the usefulness of the 
exercise even more. 

As a final part of this discussion. I will make a few comments 
about testing procedures with multi-sensory exercises. I wiU limit 
my remarks to paper and pencil tests in a group setting, an 
approach which I see as decidedly inferior to face-to-face testing 
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of Individual students, but which is mora practical in terms tima 
require fnr at^inistraHf^ 

The listenir^ poition an Ai^jio-Motor Unit can easily be 
tested by translation of the foreign iangu^e commands to 
Englteh. Alttough translation holds the d^advamage of forcing 
the student to sivitch Aymti one Nnguistto system to am^her, it 
tafc^ advantage tjl the native laiguage to c^ermtne quite 
precteely the extent of l^ening comprehension skilL Its strength 
Ses in its requirement for active production on ttie part erf the 
student rather than for selection of multiple chok^e items which 
mens recognition w pas^ve knowt^^. 

Going beyond listening compi«her^(»i, i^udents can be 
GBked to respond in v»^ing in the fcM^gn t^iguage as the 
instructor utters an oral command followed a question eliciting 
description of the reimed motor activity; for example. 
Instructor's oral c(»nmand: Pick up the t)Ottle of wine, 
instructor's oral questkin: What am i doing? 
Student's written reply: You're picking up the bottle of wine. 
The second approach is similar to the first except that in place 
of the oral command the in^ructor acts it out. Students 
associate the language they learned wfiich accompanies the 
motor activity, and in the forfelgn language they write what the 
instructor is doing. Of course, as with the actual drill ses5k>ns 
used for learning the language fomis. tense changes CWhat dkl 
I do?,* "What have I done?,' etc.) as well as pranoun changes are 
emptoyed for testing. 

In condition, I think it is fair to admit that there is an 
element of quixotism in all this talk about communication in the 
foreign language classroom unless we are talking about teachers 
who have a good deal of language proficiency themselves. 
Perfiaps this is tfre rea^n why some, recognizing their limitations, 
resort to teaching merely the fomis of the language. Gaarder'^ 
suggests aiding them by furnishing a manual which contains the 
language needed for the communicative venture. This may be 
useful, but it canrKTt help but fait to provide all the tenguage, 
^l^iatly that which so often must occur spontaneously. What 
is needed is a personal command of the language of common 
everyday speech, which is difficult to acquire except through 
extensive linguistic a}mact with native speakers. Some t^hers 
may be fortunate to have this opportunity available to them in 
their own communities. wNle others, at considerable sacrifice, 
may have to seek it out elsewhere, even to the point of taking up 
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periodic residence abroad. Ttm important (x>int is ^at some kind 
<^ continual growth in competence virtth tine foreign tangua^ b© 
experienced by aH of us. Through our ctesign of mutti-sensory 
exercises we wiK undoubtedly be confronted by our inadequacies 
with common everyday forms erf our second language. We talk 
e»% about lessons in the texttx>ok, but can we handle tf^ 
myriads of other situations that make up ordinary speech? As we 
attempt to write meaningful exercises in our cl£^ooms 

we will undoubtedly falter at one time or another. But here is 
where contact with native speaks witt avail us in txMh design ol 
materials and increase In personal langu^e proficiency. 

Teaching for communication calte for a supportive 
relationship t^twew communkaitive techniques and teacher 
competence in the language. I t^i&ve we must be continually 
concerned with both elements, for with(Mit them, it will t>e difficult 
to make our foreign language teaching really very exciting and 
meaningful. 
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